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The  gratification  occasioned  by  the  privilege  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Traffic  Clnb  of  Pittsburgh  in  connection 
with  its  bimonthly  dinner  is  tempered  by  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  entire  post-prandial  propaganda  should  be 
suppressed  by  the  Government  as  violating  the  eighth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prohibiting  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  The  de¬ 
fense  may  be  offered  that  however  cruel,  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual. 

You  have  detected  the  resemblance,  I  am  sure,  to  the 
fate  of  the  Strassburg  goose.  The  two-legged  creature 
is  wedged  in  so  that  its  movements  are  restricted;  it 
is  then  stuffed,  fed,  dined  and  banquetted  until  normal 
functions  are  disarranged  and  disorganized,  and  when 
its  liver  is  inflated  like  a  frog’s  throat,  it  is  taken  to 
the  slaughter  for  the  pleasure  of  everybody  but  the 
goose.  The  Frenchman  enjoys  his  pate  de  foie  gras, 
but  the  bird,  where  is  it? 

Having  discharged  the  persiflage  with  which  the 
average  after-dinner  talk  is  apt  to  be  encumbered  we 
will  forget  the  goose,  request  the  operator  to  change 
the  film  and  throw  another  picture  on  the  screen.  The 
photographer  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  a  rugged  man, 
dark  skinned,  red  of  face,  without  hat  and  conse¬ 
quently  crowned  with  a  heavy  head  of  hair.  One  thing 
that  civilization  has  accomplished  is  to  make  many  of 
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us  baldheaded  or  traveling  that  way.  Our  man  on  the 
screen  of  our  imagination  is  without  shoes  and  wears 
loose-fitting  garments  that  illy  conceal  his  bare  legs. 
He  looks  across  the  lake,  on  which  his  little  boat  rests, 
in  dreamy  contemplation.  Your  good  fisherman  is  or 
ought  to  be  a  dreamer  though  with  an  eye  open  to  the 
main  chance. 

This  fisherman  was  also  a  writer  of  good  things — 
(and  was  not  Isaac  Walton!)  In  his  youth  he  attended 
school  in  Alexandria  where  he  touched  and  imbibed 
somewhat  the  Oriental  philosophies  which  influenced 
the  thought  of  his  time.  The  world  of  his  vision  be¬ 
came  peopled  with  the  incarnation  of  the  principles 
of  eastern  learning  and  speculation,  and  the  Logos 
of  Plato  was  a  man  who  44 dwelt  among  us.”  Our  fish¬ 
erman  was  a  subjective  artist,  like  those  of  a  later  day 
who  represented  love,  wind,  tempest,  passion,  the  sea¬ 
sons,  and  temptation  as  women  of  beauty,  grace,  terror 
or  reflection.  He  had  a  controlling  and  almost  pathetic 
regard  for  that  which  he  termed  the  4  4  Truth.  ”  44  Truth 
will  make  men  free.  ”  44  W  or  ship  is  a  matter  of  truth : *  * 
and  then  is  hurled  for  the  scrutiny  of  casuists  and  the 
learned  this  immortal  question:  4 4 What  is  truth!” 

Evidently  to  him  truth  and  fact  were  not  synonyms, 
as  the  postulates  that  fact  will  make  men  free  and  that 
worship  is  fact  would  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and 
atmosphere  of  his  history.  Nor  would  the  query, 
44  What  is  fact!”  however  our  courts  may  struggle  with 
the  problem,  excite  the  speculative  interest  that  even 
now  after  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  surrounds 
this  question.  Another  ancient  has  counselled  us  to 
4 4 buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not!”  Was  it  a  Chicago 
professor  or  a  Pittsburgh  traffic  manager  who  pro¬ 
nounced  the  dictum  that  fiction  may  be  truer  than  fact! 
Espousing  this  view  of  my  betters,  let  us  ask  if  truth 
is  to  be  found  at  the  point  where  related  facts  con¬ 
verge!  This,  I  believe,  is  the  method  of  our  nature 
students  and  classifiers.  I  hope  you  will  remain  awake 
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while  I  present  some  kindergarten  illustrations  of  the 
process  whereby  truth  may  be  reached,  although  con¬ 
scious  that  in  these  tense  days  a  sleep-producer  is  a 
social  benefactor.  Let  us,  possibly  with  rude  abrupt¬ 
ness,  proceed  to  the  objective. 

My  friend  in  Milwaukee  with  his  sympathetic  and 
compliant  wife  determined  that  if  given  children  the 
family  should  be  conducted,  and  with  the  absence  of 
painful  pressure,  as  Froebel  taught,  in  harmony  with 
the  advanced  ideas  on  this  sacred  theme.  Germs  should 
be  studied,  diet  and  social  deportment  arranged,  life 
within  and  without  the  home  move  in  sympathy  with 
birds,  flowers  and  “ green  things  growing.”  In  due 
time  they  were  blessed  with  a  dear  little  girl.  Now, 
I  do  not  use  the  term  “dear”  to  distinguish  her  from 
girls  generally,  as  they  are  all  born  this  way  and  never 
entirely  outgrow  it.  I  venture  to  invite  you  into  the 
home  with  me  when  the  child  is  three  or  four  years 
old.  She  comes  tripping  down  the  stairs,  stands  before 
father  and  says :  “I  have  washed  my  face,  cleaned  my 
teeth  and  have  hung  up  my  nighty.”  This  is  a  fact 
of  deportment  which  eventually  should  develop  into 
the  truth  of  exemplary  living. 

The  second  gift  was  a  boy,  dear  also  likely  enough, — 
although  I  am  not  so  sweepingly  confident  of  boys — 
and,  under  the  influence  of  training  and  sister’s  ex¬ 
ample,  he  washed  his  face,  cleaned  his  teeth  and  hung 
up  his  nighty. 

About  this  time  my  friend  determined  to  write  a 
thesis  on  the  scientific  operation  of  railroads — I  mean 
the  family,  from  data  collated  under  his  immediate 
supervision.  It  would  have  been  a  wonderful  maga¬ 
zine  article  and  would  have  added  cumulative  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  written  record  which  already,  if  stood  in 
a  row,  would  crowd  President  Eliot’s  five  feet  of  books 
off  the  shelf.  He  had  two  children  advancing  as  they 
should  advance.  In  his  operations  in  child  life  he  was 
doing  business  in  a  “bismatical”  way  as  my  neighbor 


puts  it.  How  many  facts  are  needed  anyway  on  which 
to  rest  a  system,  five — fifty — five  hundred?  But  now 
twins  came  into  the  home  life  with  diverting  interest 
and  responsibility,  twin  boys — James  and  John — 
named  for  two  who  stood  on  the  mount  of  transfigur¬ 
ation. 

In  our  current  thinking  the  ethical  standards  of  to¬ 
day  project  backward  and  we  imagine  that  we  know 
the  finality  of  moral  and  industrial  attitude  and  that 
people  of  the  long  ago  knew  it  also  and  when  they  took 
a  wrong  course  did  so  from  degenerate  impulse  or  self 
advantage.  The  boys  had  entered  a  sophisticated  gen¬ 
eration.  With  no  concern  for  the  past,  with  an  intense 
interest  in  the  present,  the  future  of  life;  persisted  in 
obtruding  itself,  as  it  does  with  many  of  us  of  mature 
years,  and  this  included  the  determination  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  questions,  what  are  boys  for? — Why  are  they 
here? — What  should  they  do  and  not  do?  They  knew 
other  boys  who  washed  their  faces  usually  and  their 
hands  sometimes,  but  were  not  expected  to  hang  up 
nighties.  The  germ  was  at  work  and  on  one  eventful 
morning  a  nighty  said  to  have  been  hung  up  was  found 
on  the  floor.  Had  it  ever  been  hung  up,  or  indifferently 
done,  or  was  it  on  the  floor  by  accident?  Now,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  each  of  us  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt,  claiming  when  it  suits  our  need,  the 
benefit  of  unreasonable  doubt,  and  the  children  were 
acquitted  in  the  hearts  of  sympathetic  parenthood.  But 
alas  for  the  text  books  and  the  theorists  of  child  cult¬ 
ure.  On  a  later  eventful  morning,  John,  who  by  now 
was  metamorphosed  into  Jack,  said  that  he  and  Jim 
had  not  hung  up  their  nighties  and  he  would  be  darned 
— or  some  such  word, — if  they  would.  Here  was  a  sit¬ 
uation  that  had  not  been  anticipated  in  the  scientific 
operation  of  the  family  and  to  let  you  know  in  part 
the  development  I  will  surrender  the  narrative  to  the 
funny  men  of  the  press  whose  interest  was  aroused 
at  this  point.  Father,  looking  at  his  watch  and  finding 
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it  was  7:30 — and  he  must  be  at  his  office  at  eight 
o’clock  or  his  job  would  be  in  jeopardy, — shut  the 
spokesman  of  the  twins  in  a  closet  with  the  family 
wardrobe  and  ran  for  the  street  car,  leaving  mother 
with  the  trouble.  You  know  from  early  experience, 
how  a  mother’s  feelings  are  disturbed  by  her  children 
in  distress.  Affection  and  pleading  have  accomplished 
great  things  in  the  development  of  personal  morality 
and  conduct,  and  with  this  scientifically  in  mind,  mother 
opened  the  closet  door  and  said: 

“Mother’s  little  man  wants  to  be  good  and  obey  his 
parents,  don’t  he!” 

“No,”  was  the  answer,  “I  have  spit  in  your  shoes, 
in  your  hat,  on  your  fur  coat,  and  I  am  now  going  to 
spit  on  your  silk  dress.” 

Let  us  leave  the  domestic  parable  and  go  about  our 
business,  but  with  this  reflection,  that  the  scheme  of 
things  had  not  reckoned  with  the  human  variant ;  and 
if  this  phrase  “human  variant”  does  not  cover  the 
situation  that  arises  when  a  theory  meets  an  unrecep- 
tive  or  opposite  force,  furnish  me  with  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  phrase  and  I  will  substitute  it  if  opportunity 
offers  to  make  this  speech  again. 

We  will  get  our  bearings  from  another  angle:  I 
was  honored  with  the  friendship  of  Seymour  D. 
Thompson,  whose  work  on  Negligence  is  quoted  by  our 
friends  of  the  bar,  approvingly  or  otherwise  as  the 
matter  in  hand  seems  to  warrant.  The  law  is  not  an 
exact  science  we  are  often  told,  although  through  many 
centuries  some  lawyers  have  attempted  while  others 
have  apparently  opposed  that  eventuation.  Whether 
it  is  no  longer  in  its  simplicity  “that  which  is  boldly 
asserted  and  plausably  maintained,”  to  the  untutored 
and  unscientific  layman  it  has  outcroppings  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  resemble  that  view.  You  recall  the  great  color 
expert,  who,  looking  at  the  rustling  trees  of  a  forest 
declared:  “I  see  greens,  yellows  and  blues.” 

“I  can’t  see  all  these  colors,  Mr.  Artist,”  exclaimed 
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a  woman  listener.  “ Don’t  you  wish  you  could V9  he 
replied. 

Law  seems  to  shift  its  polarity  over  night  on  oc¬ 
casions  and  it  came  to  pass  that  refinements  had  been 
made  of  which  Negligence  took  no  note  Because  of 
this  Mr.  Thompson  spent  several  months  on  the  Pacific 
coast  engaged  in  a  revision  of  his  text  and  when  the 
labor  was  ended  shipped  the  manuscript  to  St.  Louis 
by  freight. 

Now  Negligence  in  a  book  may  not  present  all  the 
phenomena  of  Negligence  in  a  box.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  Negligence  should  become  lost  and  no  longer 
available  in  human  affairs!  Would  truth  stand  in 
shoes  abandoned  by  sophistry!  Would  we  have  a 
renaissance  of  the  simple  life!  Would  science  occupy 
the  seat  surrendered  by  passion!  Would  claim  agents 
lose  their  jobs!  To  show  you  how  nearly  we  stood  at 
the  brink  of  this  academic  chasm,  the  manuscript  had 
gone  astray — was  lost!  An  appeal  was  made,  not  in 
this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  to  the  more  or 
less  ubiquitous  claim  agent,  who,  despite  contrary 
opinion,  sometimes  moves  with  neatness  and  dispatch; 
thanks  to  a  lucky  guess  and  the  marvel  of  a  telephone 
within  thirty  minutes  the  lost  was  found. 

From  this  occurrence  and  some  other  circumstances 
the  law  of  Negligence  has  proven  very  interesting  to 
me  and  modestly  profitable,  as  profit  is  measured 
these  days.  The  pages  of  Thompson  and  others  are 
bulging  with  learning  and  with  evidence  of  patient 
and  tireless  research.  In  the  development  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  this  situation  has  arisen:  A  man  is  on  a  train  that 
has  been  side-tracked.  Looking  backwards  he  sees 
another  train  coming  in  on  the  same  rails  at  a  good 
speed.  He  has  but  a  moment  to  consider  a  prudent 
course  and  in  obedience  to  a  flashlight  impression  leaps 
from  the  car  platform  and  is  injured,  although  the 
second  train  came  to  a  full  stop  and  without  collision 
or  impact.  Courts  have  held  that  the  injured  man 
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had  good  grounds  for  recovery,  having  obeyed  a  rea¬ 
sonable  impulse. 

One  of  my  friends  had  a  daughter  injured  under 
facts  resembing  these  cited  and  came  to  me  for  friend¬ 
ly  and  gratuitous  advice.  I  did  my  poor  best  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  legal  action  but  without  success,  and 
then  suggested  that  if  determined  to  sue,  he  consult 
a  practicing  attorney  who  also  had  written  a  text  book 
on  this  branch  of  law.  Acting  in  consonance  with  this 
advice  suit  was  entered  and  eventually  judgment  ob¬ 
tained  for  one  cent.  The  difficulty  was  in  this  region 
of  the  human  variant, — or  your  substitute  phrase — 
in  the  way  minds  and  activities  differ  and  have  dif¬ 
fered  throughout  the  ages. 

Have  you  happened  to  read  in  a  magazine  an 
article  on  the  “scientific”  specialization  of  industry, 
the  story  of  a  girl  whose  business  it  was  to  make  one 
movement  with  her  fingers  in  the  preparation  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  for  a  bargain  counter?  The  magazine  writer 
reduced  to  figures  the  deftness  of  the  girl’s  manipu¬ 
lation — 1  a  second,  60  a  minute,  3,600  an  hour,  36,000  a 
day,  216,000  a  week;  and  a  year’s  labor  brought  her  into 
class  with  Secretary  Wilson’s  arithmetic  and  its  sev¬ 
enty  thousand  millions. 

And  how  about  the  girl?  the  writer  asked.  She  be¬ 
came  a  handkerchief  incarnate;  her  soul  bleached; 
color  left  sky  and  sun;  the  pigment  of  flower  and  fruit 
disappeared;  religion  died  and  God  departed  to  a  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  his  universe  with  no  farther  interest 
in  terrestrial  concerns  and  living. 

As  this  is  only  an  inquiry  into  the  basis  of  truth 
and  not  a  demonstration,  I  shall  leave  you  to  work 
out  for  yourselves  the  direction  of  these  lines  and 
their  convergence  if  in  the  order  of  things  they  con¬ 
verge  anywhere. 

This  would  not  be  a  speech  by  a  railroad  man  if 
nothing  were  said  about  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  with  due  consciousness  of  the  stumbling  way  in 
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which  our  matter  is  unfolding  let  me  cite  some  facts 
the  application  of  which  I  surrender  to  your  charge. 
Begin,  if  you  will,  with  the  comparative  method,  not 
Pittsburgh  against  Cleveland,  nor  Chicago  against 
the  world,  but  rail  service  against  other  inland  car¬ 
riage.  Where  outside  of  a  traffic  club  banquet  would 
potatoes  be  eaten  that  were  hauled  seventy  miles  over 
a  Colorado  road  at  an  expense  of  84  cents  a  bushel? 
Nor  would  vegetables  grown  in  parts  of  Georgia  form 
part  of  our  daily  regimen  on  a  cartage  charge  of  $1.60 
per  hundred  for  sixty  miles.  But  omitting  these  ex¬ 
treme  cases  which  include  $1.09  per  hundred  for  haul¬ 
ing  apples  sixteen  miles  in  Maine,  and  $1.50  on  fruit 
for  thirty  miles  in  Washington,  let  us  look  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  ascertained  by  our  able  and  accurate  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  I  suppose  that  many  of  our 
country  roads  and  city  streets  are  established  under 
the  doctrine  of  Eminent  Domain,  a  term  that  occupies 
a  place  in  railroad  academics  of  red  letter  prominence : 
it  is  indeed  a  topliner.  Along  with  this  is  the  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  on  which  we  figure  and  about  which  we 
dream.  Now  when  our  authorities  tell  us  that  the  av¬ 
erage  expense  for  the  haul  to  the  shipping  station  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  twenty  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  let 
us  forget  the  subsequent  processes  and  if  we  confine 
our  reflection  to  a  concrete  situation,  the  charge  does 
not  appear  unreasonable.  Should  a  farmer’s  neighbor 
bring  a  ton  of  coal  or  sand  from  the  depot  and  dump 
it  in  the  barnyard  a  mile  away  and  charge  twenty 
cents — or  twenty-five  cents  for  that  matter — it  would 
be  paid  with  a  laughing  face  with  probably  half  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  added  as  pourboire  or  trinkgelt. 

Our  farmer  knows  that  money  is  paid  to  blacksmith, 
wagon  and  harness  maker  also  to  veterinary  surgeon 
if  there  is  one  handy;  that  motive  power  such  as  we 
are  proud  to  recognize  as  our  Missouri  mule,  must  be 
replaced  ;  that  work  should  be  done  on  roads  to  keep 
them  approximately  passable.  These  things  are  all  in 
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plain  view  and  of  daily  experience.  Even  at  that  a 
sense  of  relief  and  progress  is  experienced  when  a 
railroad  is  induced  to  build  a  branch  line  within  easy 
distance  of  farms  more  remote  and  the  burden  is 
shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  rail  operator.  Yfhat  is 
done  to  the  railroad  after  it  is  constructed  and  the 
average  rate  is  reduced  from  twenty  to  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  is  another  story  not  yet  concluded. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  of  rail  charges  although 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why  I  should  hurry  along 
as  the  train  that  will  take  me  to  St.  Louis  does  not 
leave  Pittsburgh  until  half  past  two  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Figures  on  this  fraction  of  transportation  have 
been  piled  mountains  high  and  may  prove  whatever 
an  individual  mind  wants  them  to  prove.  They  all  lead 
to  the  impressive  summary  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
per  ton  per  mile — less  than  the  retail  price  of  a  piece 
of  chewing  gum.  We  will  let  that  stand  in  grotesque 
juxtaposition. 

Take  now  the  final  element,  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
goods  to  your  door  and  mine.  If  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  personalizing,  my  family  is  small  and  is  conducted 
with  due  regard  to  my  age  which  has  brought  some 
digestive  difficulties.  Cream  comes  from  a  farm  in 
St.  Louis  county  where  cows  are  given  a  daily  bath ;  a 
vacuum  cleaner  is  a  tool  of  the  dairyman;  pastures, 
barns  and  feed  are  as  near  germ  proof  as  can  be  and 
delivery  is  made  every  day  in  a  sealed  bottle.  Milk 
comes  from  another  source  for  reasons  which  need  not 
be  specified;  some  vegetables  are  hauled  from  the 
country  by  a  farmer  who  grows  them,  while  others 
come  from  a  green  grocer  four  or  five  blocks  away. 
But  you  cannot  be  interested  in  the  minutiae  of  my 
domestic  economy,  except  possibly  this,  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  delivery  wagons,  some  twenty  horses  and  mules, 
certainly  twenty  men  including  drivers  and  delivery 
assistants  are  engaged  in  bringing  things  to  the  door 
of  a  family  of  two.  Now  what  do  you  reckon  this 
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costs'?  $73,000,000  represented  tlie  expense  of  tianling 
twelve  products  to  the  initial  depots.  Does  this  or 
does  it  not  give  this  final  delivery  a  solar  plexus  blow? 
Do  you  know,  good  people  of  Pittsburgh,  that  I  have 
seen  the  statement  that  this  house  delivery  is  more 
costly  than  the  transportation  by  rail  of  two  thousand 
miles :  I  suppose  that  some  genius  could  figure  a  way 
to  cut  this  down,  but  if  so  the  organization  that  did 
the  job  would  swell  to  the  dimensions  and  assume  the 
fearsome  aspect  of  a  trust,  which  heaven  forefend, 
and  the  law  would  catch  him  if  he  didn’t  look  out  and 
maybe  if  he  did. 

I  have  tried  to  determine  the  relation  of  this  three- 
story  service  to  my  unit  of  consumption,  say  a  meal’s 
victuals,  a  pair  of  shoes  or  the  daily  fuel  and  light, 
and  assuming  that  the  aggregate  expense  falls  on  the 
consumer  which  it  does,  whatever  I  have  found  in  its 
analysis  I  have  scarce  been  able  to  detect  the  rail 
proportion  with  a  microscope.  And  assuming  fur¬ 
ther  that  all  of  it  may  be  traceable  in  my  daily  affairs 
I  experience  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  most 
of  the  cost  in  its  ultimate  bearing  is  in  the:  employ¬ 
ment  of  labor.  Employment  is  the  crown  jewel  of  our 
great  people.  And  this  leads  me  to  summon  a  few 
familiar  facts  not  for  the  facts  themselves,  but  for  the 
lines  which  lead  from  them  and  may  somewhere  con¬ 
verge.  Let  us  do  it  again  objectively. 

A  few  weeks  ago  riding  into  Cork  from  Blarney 
Castle  we  passed  a  large  mill  during  the  noon  hour. 
The  day  was  cold,  ice  covered  the  ponds,  water  in 
ditches  was  frozen,  and  my  overcoat  was  buttoned 
under  my  chin.  By  the  roadside  little  children  were 
eating  their  lunch.  They  wore  neither  shoes  nor  stock¬ 
ings  and  if  they  were  not  painfully  cold  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  saving  grace  of  their  Irish  blood.  The 
quarter  Irish  that  flows  through  my  veins  was  not 
proof  against  the  chill  of  the  day.  My  conversation 
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with  the  driver  of  the  jaunting  car  ran  about  this 
way: 

“Why  are  these  children  sitting  by  the  road  with 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  with  ice  but  a  short 
distance  from  their  feet?” 

“Maybe  they  don’t  own  any  shoes,  or  perhaps  keep 
them  for  Sunday.” 

“How  much  do  these  children  earn  in  the  mill?” 

“Five  or  sis  shillings  a  week.” 

“What  are  their  hours  of  employment?” 

“In  busy  times  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  seven  at  night,  with  a  little  time  off  for  breakfast 
and  some  time  at  noon  as  you  see  them.” 

Crossing  from  Dover  to  Calais  I  repeated  this  to  a 
Eussian  lady  whose  home  is  in  St.  Petersburg. 

“That  is  frequent  in  my  city”  she  said,  “but  you 
should  see  our  magnificent  churches  and  palaces.  They 
are  the  wonder  of  the  world,” — and  barefooted  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  streets  walking  on  ice! 

I  turn  from  this  sombre  picture  to  reports  of  labor 
and  wages  elsewhere.  In  Italy  railroad  men  in  the 
humbler  ranks  are  receiving  from  37  to  62  cents  per 
day — ninety  thousand  of  them  and  they  think  that  is 
not  enough.  How  singular!  Conductors  and  motor- 
men  in  Prague  are  paid  53  cents  a  day  when  first  em¬ 
ployed;  after  eleven  years  of  service  the  wage  has  in¬ 
creased  to  69  cents  and  eventually  this  is  still  further 
advanced  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  $314.90  per 
annum.  Switchmen  and  ordinary  laborers  begin  at  53 
cents  and  climb  to  independence  at  $285.82  a  year.  In 
Austria,  girls  and  women  do  the  drudgery  on  the 
farm  and  earn  from  $12.18  to  $28.42  a  year,  in¬ 
cluding  “plain”  board,  whatever  that  means.  0  sweet 
revenge! — in  parts  of  Germany  plumbers  are  paid 
from  $1.00  to  $1.20  for  a  day  of  ten  hours.  Again  in 
Italy — but  what’s  the  use?  You  can  compile  the  story 
if  you  care  about  it  from  the  issues  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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My  dear  men,  a  while  ago  I  saw  a  procession  of 
school  children  in  St.  Lonis  from  the  families  of  our 
industrial  citizens.  It  was  not  in  our  west  end  where 
ease  and  affluence  are  supposed  to  congregate  and 
where  claim  agents  live,  but  in  a  downtown  district. 
They  had  sunny  faces,  were  neatly  and  warmly  clad 
and  stepped  along  with  the  buoyancy  of  childhood 
that  comes  from  strong  ancestry,  good  food  and  home 
attention.  I  wish  I  were  possessed  of  a  skilled  tongue 
to  limn  this  picture;  but  you  are  familiar  with  it. 

Which  would  you  prefer  as  a  scale  of  wages  with  its 
effect  on  the  standard  of  living,  a  plumber  at  $1.00 
a  day  or  70  cents  an  hour?  Which  would  you  choose, 
an  American  farmer  with  his  family  riding  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  or  an  Austrian  woman  “  attending  cattle  in 
the  stables,  assisting  with  the  threshing,  scattering 
manure  and  hauling  water”  at  from  3%  to  8  cents 
per  day? 

If  I  were  an  economist  charged  with  determining 
the  cause  for  a  higher  average  basis  of  living  in  these 
United  States — if  it  is  a  fact — than  exists  elsewhere, 
I  think  the  matter  would  be  tentatively  arranged  by 
a  process  of  cancellation.  But  come  to  consider  it,  if 
I  had  the  brains  to  be  an  economist,  some  better  way 
would  likely  appear.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of  an 
ordinary  citizen  I  should  want  to  know  the  conditions 
in  this  country  which  are  substantially  similar  to  those 
elsewhere  and  then  those  that  differ.  Probably  the 
area  of  determination  would  be  narrowed  to  that  de¬ 
gree  that  the  unit  would  be  smoked  out  and  come  into 
view.  We  have  here,  for  instance,  highly  developed 
business  organizations  for  collection  and  distribution; 
rails  that  stretch  across  the  continent  and  up  and  down 
through  the  states:  rail  transportation  charges  which 
are  nothing  when  measured  by  the  cost  over  Eminent 
Domain  streets  and  roads.  Perhaps  this  process  of 
cancellation  and  comparison  would  lead  nowhere  defi¬ 
nitely  and  we  would  have  to  take  another  shot. 
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But  as  we  are  not  on  that  job  but  are  still  permitted 
the  American  privilege  of  talking  out  loud  if  we  don’t 
“talk  back”  immoderately,  let  me  ask  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  anomalous  that  we  have  in  our  home  land  the 
most  persistent  attacks  on  the  modern  development 
and  methods  of  commerce  that  exist  anywhere  on  this 
good  earth! 

A  railroad  is  a  hurdle  of  commerce  instead  of  its 
partner  and  helper;  it  gets  some  of  its  earnings  from 
the  transportation  of  several  thousand  carloads  of 
lemons  (I  am  a  California  lemon  grower,  numbered 
among  the  opulent  rich  by  magazine  writers,  but  not 
otherwise),  a  branch  of  agriculture  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  despotism  of  a  protective  tariff ;  rails  are  pur¬ 
chased  from  one  trust  and  lubricants  from  another; 
money  with  which  to  do  it  is  borrowed  from  the  money 
lords  of  the  insurance  companies  which  you  and  I 
own.  Are  ethics  of  business  really  so  dreadful  while 
our  Kansas  wheat  farmer  rides  in  an  automobile,  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  cities  wear  shoes  in  winter  and  a  ton  of 
freight  is  hauled  a  mile  for  the  retail  value  of  a  small 
piece  of  candy? 

Why  have  I  called  this  talk  the  Third  Degree  ?  For 
no  very  happy  reason  I  fear,  although  suggested  by 
police  department  practices  of  getting  a  suspect  into  a 
corner  and  by  the  exercise  of  irresponsible  power, 
hammer  him  into  subjection.  Mind  you  this  third 
degree  is  only  hearsay  in  my  case,  because  the  police 
have  never  used  it  on  me.  But  we  are  told  that  it  ex¬ 
ists  with  the  police  and  at  times  think  we  detect  indi¬ 
cations  of  it  elsewhere. 

Time  has  come  for  you  to  go  home  to  your  families 
and  regardless  of  the  temptation  of  talking  to  you 
until  train  time  we  will  conclude  with  the  usual  fire¬ 
works.  My  friends  who  have  heard  this  tale  call  it 
the  Grand  Army  story,  and  here  it  is: 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was  more  contentious  and 
maybe  tenacious  than  now,  I  went  into  southern  Kan- 
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sas  to  consult  a  claimant’s  lawyer  about  a  car  of  horses 
that  had  been  in  trouble  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which 
company  has  honored  me  with  employment  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  lawyer  and  I  could  not  agree  and 
we  were  not  particularly  gentle  or  polite  in  our  disa¬ 
greement.  I  knew  more  than  now  and  was  cocksure 
of  my  knowledge.  Obstinacy  and  strife  lasted  all 
day;  finally  the  attorney  declared  that  he  was  going 
home  to  supper  and  if  I  cared  to  I  could  come  over  to 
his  house  in  the  evening  when  I  might  be  in  better 
humor,  and  we  would  get  at  it  again.  I  went  of  course, 
as  youth  knows  no  defeat  until  it  is  vanquished;  and 
while  he  smoked  his  Kansas  cigar,  the  aroma  of  which 
filled  the  room  and  its  smoke  rose  heavenward,  he  told 
me  of  his  army  experience  during  the  march  through 
Georgia. 

As  he  was  speaking  we  heard  the  beat  of  a  drum  and 
this  in  Kansas  causes  bent  backs  to  straighten  and 
weak  legs  to  become  strong.  Down  from  the  nursery 
marched  four  grandchildren ;  the  eldest,  a  girl  of  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen,  carried  our  flag;  the  youngest  was  the 
drummer  and  the  children  stood  attention  before 
grandfather.  Whether  this  was  the  proper  military 
form  I  know  not.  The  flag  bearer  surrendered  her 
treasure  to  the  Grand  Army  veteran  and  sitting  at  the 
piano,  played  and  sang.  Now  what  do  you  suppose  she 
sang?  Rally  round  the  flag?  No.  When  Johnnie 
comes  marching  home?  No.  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp, 
the  boys  are  marching?  No.  This  was  the  song :  “ My 
country,  sweet  land  of  liberty — where  our  fathers  died 
— our  fathers’  God,  author  of  liberty,  to  Thee  we 
sing.”  And  in  the  sacred  Trinity  of  God  whom  we 
fear  and  should  serve,  of  home  which  we  should 
honor  and  sanctify,  and  of  country  which  we  should 
love  and  defend,  judgment  took  the  place  of  strife, 
reason  assumed  her  sway  and  right  was  satisfied.  In 
the  spirit  of  God,  home  and  country,  truth  is  within 
her  Holy  of  Holies. 


